THE  COMING OF  THE  MACHINE
the muslin-wheel, Cartwright the power-loom, Bell the
cylinder printing for calico, and Murray the new
machines for spinning flax, while, above all, there was
Watt's perfection of the steam-engine. Population be-
came concentrated in those districts where the necessary
power, either coal or water, was to be obtained, that is to
say, in the North, which, hitherto the most backward
part of the country, now became the chief seat of indus-
trial life and commercial enterprise. The roads were
improved out of all recognition by Telford and Macadam,
and additional means of communication were supplied by
the construction of canals. The Duke of Bridgwater
played a prominent part in this work, and the new canal
between Worsley and Manchester, with its later extension
to Runcorn, reduced the carriage of goods from Liverpool
to Manchester from izs. to 6s. a ton, while by road it was
4OJ. For a time there was a veritable boom in the flota-
tion of canal companies, and between 1790 and 1794 no
less than eighty-one Acts of Parliament were passed for
that purpose.
Contemporary evidence goes to prove that it would be
difficult to exaggerate the terrible conditions which pre-
vailed in these new manufacturing towns. In Man-
chester, in 1795, there were "nearly whole streets built of
wood, clay, and plaster", and the town "unfortunately
vies with, or exceeds, the Metropolis, in the closeness with
which the poor are crowded in offensive, dark, damp and
incommodious habitations, a too fertile source of disease".1
"The great majority of hand-loom weavers work in
cellars, sufficiently lighted to enable them to throw the
shuttle, but cheerless because seldom visited by the sun.
The reason cellars are chosen is that cotton requires to
1 Aiken, J.: Description of the Country round Manchester^ p. 192.
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